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Abstract: Recent developments demonstrate that the impact of colonialism persists in postcolonial societies and attest 
to continued neocolonialism. However, postcolonial subjects are full of agency. In this paper, the focus is on tracing 
postcolonial agency in “The Hunt” by Mahasweta Devi, The Trial of Dedan Kimathi by Ngugi wa Thiong’o and Micere 
Githae Mugo, and “Pantomime” by Derek Walcott. This article investigates the coexistence of postcolonialism and 
neocolonialism in postcolonial societies and underlines the acts of resistance towards it. It looks at texts produced 
around the same period from different former colonies as an attempt to recognize the uniqueness of each experience 
and its heterogeneity. “The Hunt” focuses on neo-imperialism and violence as an agency with an emphasis on tribal 
populations. The Trial of Dedan Kimathi explores the concept of violence being agential and the act of rewriting one’s 
history as an act of agency. “Pantomime” employs the idea of mimicry and language as an act of resistance against 
imperialism. This approach is towards a context-specific view of (post)colonialism and challenges the homogenization 
of the Orient by the Occident. This paper is situated within the framework of postcolonial studies. 


Keywords: agency, colonialism, language, postcolonial, resistance, violence. 


Introduction 

The imperial remains continue to impact the world, which is evident in the United States’ demand for 
control in the face of 9/11 and the invasions of Afghanistan and Iraq. The wish to “fill the ‘power vacuum’ 
and chaos left by the earlier wave of decolonisation” by the United States—as viewed by Alexander Stille in 
“What Is America's Place in the World Now?” (New York Times, 2002) and Andrew J. Bacevich in his The 
Imperial Tense: Prospects and Problems of American Empire (2003), both mentioned in Ania Loomba’s 
Colonialism/Postcolonialism (2015, page 6)—serves as an example of colonial ideology. The desire for power 
still exists in the ‘First World’ countries: the United States was a colony, but it has become an imperial power, 
according to Jonathan White in his Recasting the World: Writing after Postcolonialism (1993), as reviewed 
by Supriya Nair (146). Terms such as ‘First World’ and ‘Third World’ have emerged, continuing the Occident 
versus Orient dichotomy and intensifying the differences. Thus, the term ‘postcolonial’ raises complex 
questions since the word ‘post’ implies a temporal distance from the colonial period, where the aftereffects 
of the process of colonization are absent. However, postcolonial subjectivity continues to be shaped by the 
experiences of its colonial past. Racial distinctions and othering continue to haunt the postcolonial world. 
The differences between the ‘First World’ and ‘Third World’ countries have been accentuated with 
globalization, whereby the power still lies with the former. The replacement of colonialism by nationalism 
and neocolonialism continues to challenge the idea of a politically free postcolonial society. However, 
postcolonial literature poses a challenge to the current hegemonic views that are propagated from the ‘First 
World.’ 

Postcolonial literature is one “which negotiates with, controls, and subverts Euro-American ideologies 
and representations... an attempt at the retrieval of local, native, and particular histories” (Nayar, 
Postcolonial Literature 12). It also invokes the question of agency exercised by postcolonial subjects. In the 
new social history approach, agency is a self-governed action. For Simone Bignall, agency “refers to a bodily 
coincidence of desire/power/subjectivity,” and the postcolonial society ought to reject “a form of agency 
that has been complicit with practices of Empire” (13, 1). Agency is also the desire for the recognition “of 
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her... transformation of the given world” (Bignall 38). A colonized individual has faced subjugation, 
humiliation, and marginalization over long periods, thus leading to her losing faith in her agency as a human 
being (Nayar, Dictionary). Hence, postcolonial literature needs to pose a challenge to the lack of agency of 
a formerly colonized subject and posit a postcolonial agency that is subversive in nature. 

Since this paper cannot explore the experiences of all the former colonies, it engages in an analysis of 
agency in postcolonial works of literature from Asia (India), East Africa (Kenya), and the Caribbean (Trinidad 
and Tobago). It does not have a political reason for picking these regions. However, it focuses on the 
overlapping themes of agency and resistance in the former colonies. By using the word “overlapping,” the 
homogenization of colonial experiences is not intended. However, parallels between the acts of resistance 
towards a colonial and neocolonial regime are drawn. 


“The Hunt” (1995) 

“The Hunt” by Mahasweta Devi is set in Kuruda, India. It is the story of Mary Oraon and shows her 
struggles as the daughter of a tribal woman who was left pregnant by a white man, the master of a timber 
estate. Her life seemingly goes fine until the entry of Tehsildar Singh. Mr Prasad, Mary’s employer, and 
Tehsildar Singh want to sell Sal trees, which is illegal, and want to exploit the labor of the Oraons for their 
financial gain. Tehsildar Singh starts lusting after Mary, and she decides to put an end to her exploitation as 
a woman and her tribe’s exploitation in a capitalist society by killing Tehsildar Singh. “The Hunt” deals with 
people from the Oraon tribe. With the independence of India in 1947, the process of decolonization started. 
However, nationalism quickly replaced Western imperialism, and tribals continued to suffer. They remained 
exploited at the hands of the elites of the country. According to Leela Gandhi, postcoloniality is “mediated 
and accomplished through the discourses and structures of nation-ness” (110) and is a “historical condition 
marked by the visible apparatus of freedom and the concealed persistence of unfreedom” (7). Andre Gunder 
Frank’s view emphasizes this point, and he believes that the “national bourgeoisie plays a progressive role 
even after political independence... collaborator in imperialism” (qtd. in |. Kapoor 649). Thus, colonialism 
has merely been replaced with neocolonialism and exists simultaneously with postcolonialism. 

In “The Hunt,” Tehsildar Singh tries to capitalize on the hard work of the tribal population. He offers 
“twelves annas daily for men, eight for women... And a tiffin of cornmeal” (Devi 8). With the advent of 
globalization, the situation for subalterns such as the tribals has worsened. Joseph E. Stiglitz, former Chief 
Economist at the World Bank, echoes this: 


The international financial institutions have pushed a particular ideology—market fundamentalism—that is 
both bad economics and bad politics; it is based on premises concerning how markets work that do not hold 
even for developed countries, much less for developing countries [...] globalization itself has been governed 
in ways that are undemocratic and have been disadvantageous to developing countries, especially the poor 
within those countries. (qtd. in Loomba 221) 


Similarly, a study conducted by the Research Unit for Political Economy in 2003 states that practices 
managed under globalization have widened the existing economic disparities between the ‘First World’ and 
the ‘Third World’ (qtd. in Loomba 219). Cheryl Naruni Naruk, Sunny Xiang and Shashi Thandra underline that 
the postcolonial condition is marked by capitalism and wonder if the ‘World Bank Literature’ can be a 
synonym for postcolonial studies. Additionally, the state is essential to the growth of capitalism in India (V. 
Kumar) and threatens the livelihood of the tribal population. It continues the internal colonization of tribals 
and hints at the lingering effects of colonialism. However, the subalterns possess agency too. To illustrate 
this, Ania Loomba provides the example of “resistance to the plunder of the forests in Central India by iron 
and bauxite mining companies. The movement here is led by Maoist guerrillas who have taken control of 
large swathes of territory” (254). 
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The nexus of postcolonialism, neocolonialism, and capitalism is evident in “The Hunt.” The tribals have 
no right over their lands and work for low wages to ensure survival. However, their agency is also brought 
forth by Devi. When Tehsildar tries to provoke the tribals against Mary, the female protagonist, they ask him 
to refrain from doing this. The role of the community is highlighted here. Tehsildar understands this and 
realizes that “everyone has a spear or a machete. He shuts up” (Devi 11). This example is demonstrative of 
the agency that tribals possess. The agency exercised by Mary’s mother as a single mother is highlighted by 
Devi. Although she was impregnated and left by a white man, she raised Mary alone. 

Mary is a subaltern because of her mixed ancestry and gender. She stands at a “criss-cross of colonialism 
and patriarchy” (Chatterjee 239). However, Devi continuously underlines her agency. Mary refuses to marry 
the gardener as suggested by the bungalow’s mistress and realizes that the mistress did this to “keep her 
worker captive” (Devi 3). She also refuses to indulge the mistress and comments how her brother “wanted 
only to keep me [Mary]” (5). Mary’s refusal to give into other people’s manipulations and her decision to 
marry Jalim mark her agency, whereby she makes independent choices. Devi underlines her efficiency in 
maintaining the bungalow. Mary also functions as the voice of reason when she tells the Oraon population, 
“twelve annas and eight annas! No porter carries gentlemen's cases for this price” (9). Her vocalization of 
the exploitation of the Oraons by Tehsildar endows her with an agency. 

Resistance is often envisioned as a woman (Loomba 209)} Devi portrays the character of Mary as an 
embodiment of this resistance. M.N. Chatterjee correlates writing with activism, whereby Devi engages in 
both via putting forth “the tribal life in India” which is “an ‘undiscovered continent’ ignored by the 
mainstream centers of power and existing on the verge of extinction” (239). Similarly, Nair believes writing 
is a “political transformative act with transnational implications” (145-146). According to Lisa J. Udel, writing 
serves the purpose of “exposing the reader to the violence of Euroamerican expansion” (62) and aids in 
giving the reader—who is frequently unaware of such facts—a better understanding of the various ways 
that Western colonialism has destroyed and continues to destroy Native cultures. 

Hence, Devi exerts her postcolonial agency by engaging in writing as activism. She uses writing as a 
medium to represent the deprived tribals and familiarize the reader with their condition. This familiarization 
aims to cause a change in the present state of society. Devi also uses the concept of violence as resistance 
and agency in “The Hunt.” Mary exercises her agency through violence. The village is scared of her, and 
nobody dares to cross her. This fear extends to a point where “no villager has been able to touch the fruit 
{mahua] even in jest. Mary has instantly raised her machete” (Devi 4). Mary has to use violence to protect 
herself against physical exploitation. When Tehsildar gives her a sari, she threatens him with violence. Mary 
tells him that “brokers like you... are ten a rupee on the streets of Tohri, and to them | show this machete. 
Go ask if you don't believe me” (11). She also throws the sari at him and asks him not to “bother me again, 
I’ll cut off your nose” (11). She refuses to submit to Tehsildar and his unwanted advances. Mary utilizes 
violence to resist patriarchy and colonialism. E.V. Walter postulates that resistance or “expectation of 
resistance increases the probability of violence” and believes that “modes of resistance, as well as the 
methods of dealing with it, are ways of exercising power” (251-252). Thus, Mary uses violence as a form of 
agency. When Tehsildar attempts to rape her, she manipulates him and again engages in violence. 

Devi compares Mary to a bloodthirsty animal by stating how “a great thirst dances in her [Mary’s] blood” 
(15). Tehsildar is reduced to a prey whose face starts resembling that of the “hunted animal’s” (16). The 
short story’s title becomes fitting when Devi draws the hunter and its prey analogy. Mary “lifts the machete, 
lowers it, lifts, lowers” to attack Tehsildar, and this fills her face with “deep satisfaction” (16, 17). The short 
story ends with the narrator stating that “Mary is not afraid, she fears no animal” (17). Thus, violence 
liberates Mary from the shackles of a society that seeks to exploit her. 

Bina Aggarwal divides violence exercised by women into three categories—covert, overt, and 
economical (qtd. in Kumar and Yelne 92). Covert refers to violence that is not openly displayed. It can be in 
the form of “withholding sex from husband to stealing from the family granary” (Kumar and Yelne 92). Overt 
violence is the one that is openly displayed. By manipulating Tehsildar into seduction and then killing him, 
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Mary engages in both covert and overt violence. Frantz Fanon develops the idea of violence being essential 
for the colonized subject. He asserts that “the underprivileged... is the exploited who very soon discovers 
that only violence pays” (23). Here, Mary is the subaltern who needs to use violence to exert her agency. 
Fanon also defines violence as a “cleansing force” at the individual level (51). Violence is an act of 
counterpower (Walter 252). The Trial of Dedan Kimathi (henceforth TTDk) by Ngugi wa Thiong’o and Micere 
Githae Mugo further explores violence being agential in response to a colonial regime. 


The Trial of Dedan Kimathi (2015) 

TTDK centers around the Mau Mau uprising in Kenya, a revolutionary movement that united the 
Kenyans against the Britishers. It highlighted the collective resistance of the natives against the colonizers. 
Mau Mau is remembered as: “an anticolonial movement that waged a guerrilla war against the British, 
leading to the declaration of a state of emergency between 1952 and 1960. The Mau Mau war cost the lives 
of ninety-five Europeans (thirty-two settlers and sixty-three rebels), nearly two thousand Kenyan loyalists, 
and 11,503 Kenyans identified as rebels. About eighty thousand Mau Mau sympathisers and fighters were 
detained” (Mwangi 88). Since Mau Mau was an armed movement, it was violent in nature. 

Ngugi and Mugo continuously evoke the imagery of violence. For example, “Mau Mau guerillas with 
machine guns” (6) bring forth the inherent violence underlining the movement. Kimathi states how the 
natives “demand our [their] freedom” and are ready to “fight” for it (27). The violent nature of this fight is 
emphasized when Kimathi comments that “we [natives] shall bleed for our soil” (34) and grabs Henderson 
by the neck. This violence is reflected in the mime that takes place in the play. The dancers perform a 
“militant dance” (37). The violence examined in TTDK acts as an agency against colonization. Fanon 
foregrounds the importance of violence in decolonization. He believes that the colonized “have been 
prepared for violence from time immemorial. As soon as they are born it is obvious to them that their 
cramped world, riddled with taboos, can only be challenged by out and out violence” (3). Hannah Arendt 
states that “violence can always destroy power” (20), and it is the “only possibility to set the scales of justice 
right” in certain situations (24). 

TTDK employs violence as a tool to fight the imperial power and produce an anti-colonial discourse. 
Violence can also be seen as a “desperate act of agency” (Nayar, Dictionary 5) when the subject has no 
option but to engage in violence to reinforce her sense of self and her agency. Fanon and Ngugi believed 
that violence could be agential in producing an anti-colonial society. Jonathan White refers to them as 
“literary guerrillas” in Recasting the World: Writing after Colonialism (qtd. in Nair 146), and their writings 
posit defiance as a political act. 

Resistance in TTDK is explored at the individual and collective levels. The songs in the play are songs of 
resistance. The collective resistance is demonstrated by the “angry procession of defiant blacks, chanting 
anti-imperialist slogans” (5). The natives act defiantly towards the settlers and their witnessing of Kimathi’s 
trial. Collective resistance is built through everyday actions. At the individual level, resistance is exhibited by 
Kimathi, the Woman, the Boy, and the Girl. Kimathi is described as a defiant hero who questions the existing 
colonial power. He calls the court “an imperialist court of law... the law of oppression” (25). 

When faced with temptations, Kimathi resists them and asserts that he will never sell his country. In the 
face of violence and his impending trial, he acts defiantly. This defiance marks his agency. As previously 
stated, resistance is often feminized. In TTDK, the Woman emerges as a significant figure of resistance. She 
has “defiance in her tone” (9) and resists the mere change from colonialism to neocolonialism. The Woman 
is instrumental to the Mau Mau revolution. She is representative of all women who were involved in the 
movement. Her agency lies not only in her defiance but also in her role as a transforming actor. 

Change is essential to the conceptualization of agency since social transformation is related to agency 
(Bignall 1-26). The Woman makes this change. She makes the Boy and the Girl realize the importance of 
freedom and incorporates them into the revolution. This change is also the change in ranks and is observed 
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when “Kimathi watches the Boy and Girl until they take their seats” (81). Agency, described as “the ability 
to alter the course of one’s life” (Nayar, Dictionary 6), is thus possessed by the Woman. 

The Boy and the Girl also exhibit resistance and agency. The Girl decides that they must “carry out the 
plan ourselves... rescue Kimathi” (52). They “simultaneously hold the gun” (84) during the trial. The 
development of the Boy and the Girl into members of the Mau Mau movement is indicative of theirs and 
the Woman’s agency. Apart from the characters in the play, Ngugi and Mugo exert their postcolonial force 
by rewriting the history of Kenya from the natives’ perspective. This version of history stands in juxtaposition 
to the colonizers’ version of history. 

The preface to TTDK states the aim of writing this play. According to Ngugi and Mugo, TTDK encapsulates 
the “epic deeds of resistance” and brings forth the “heroic resistance of Kenyan people fighting foreign 
forces of exploitation and domination” (viii). Ingrid Bjokman asserts that the British used the term Mau Mau 
for “the Kenyan freedom movement... described it as rash, atavistic, mass-murdering movement, rooted in 
barbarism and superstition” (qtd. in Okunoye 230). 

History is integral to the process of identity formation. History written by the West is biased towards 
the Orient and tends to dehumanize them. Ngugi and Mugo engage in retelling the history of Kenya through 
the writing of TTDK. Kimathi is elevated from the status of a war guerilla to the stature of a hero. The first 
soldier comments how Kimathi is “a hero to the people. They love him like anything” (13). The Woman 
mentions how “Kimathi was never alone... will never be alone. No bullet can kill him” (21). The image of 
Kimathi as “Great commander... Great organiser... Great fearless fighter” adds to the making of the hero 
(62). Kimathi, described as a bloodthirsty character in colonial history, is reinvented by Ngugi and Mugo as 
a hero in their play. The making of Kimathi as a hero is iconic in nature. It captures the imagination of people 
through myth and miracles. This elevation to the level of a hero is demonstrated in the Woman’s speech 
about Kimathi. The rewriting of anti-colonial history also brings into focus the previously neglected people 
who fought for independence. The performance of the colonizer’s account can shift the focus onto the 
natives’ accounts (Mwangi 90). The importance of knowing one’s history is echoed by Kimathi when he 
remarks: 


We must know our history 
Especially the deeds of those 

Who have always resisted 

The rape of our beautiful Kenya (67). 


History is a product of material reality and keeps changing. Historicism is not free from the operating 
power relations in the world and is “itself grounded in an imperial ontology and theory of desire, and a 
Eurocentric finality” (Bignall 61). Colonial history tends to obliterate the history of the colonized and their 
agency in warding off a colonial regime. TTDK examines “misconceptions and distortions in official Kenyan 
history, which marginalizes the popular struggle that culminated in the nation’s independence” (Okunoye 
225). Ngugi and Mugo retell Kenyan history. Writing is a “political act,” and TTDK puts “imperialism on trial” 
(Basu and Kumar iii). TTDK marks the influence of Ngugi and Mugo as writers who bring out transformations 
in Kenyan society by retelling Kenyan history via their works. Their agency is also put forth through the use 
of language in TTDK. 

Ngugi and Mugo incorporate Kenyan words along with English in their writing. They use words from 
Gikuyu, Kiswahili, and pidgin. This use of language can be termed as abrogation. It refers to the “refusal of 
the categories of the imperial culture, its aesthetic, its illusory standard of normative or ‘correct’ usage, and 
its assumption of a traditional and fixed meaning ‘inscribed’ in the words” (Ashcroft et al. 37). The use of 
words such as “uhuru,” “ngoja,” “mimi,” “kuja,” “ngai,” and “mbuci,” disrupts the English narrative and 
transforms the language into “english” which is a “continuum of ‘intersections’ in which the speaking habits 
in various communities have intervened to reconstruct the language” (Ashcroft et al. 39). 


vu nou 
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Language is a medium of power, and the decision to leave words untranslated is a political choice that 
attests to the writer’s agency. The songs in TTDK are in the Kenyan language as well, and the use of the 
native language is complementary to the play’s themes and its anti-colonial discourse. One of the songs in 
the play translates to: 


We shall grab [back] (‘win back’) 
Our Land 

We fight for 

Our Freedom 

And we redeem 

Our Education 

We shall grab [back] 
Our Industries 

Our Culture. 

It’s our land 

Blood and sweat 

We shed 

To redeem 

Our soil. (R. Kapoor 44) 


The reclamation of land is linked to the prioritizing of the native language. Land and its language are 
inseparable. After conquering a land, ideological control is gained through the imposition of the colonizer’s 
language. By resisting the language of the colonizer, attempts at resisting colonization are made. In TTDK, 
Ngugi and Mugo use the language of their land to retell their history and resist the imperialist discourse. The 
usage of pidgin further blurs the binary between the colonizer and the colonized. This blurring is achieved 
by combining standard English with the local language. Thus, language acts as an instrument to exert agency. 
The agential nature of language is emphasized because the “choice of leaving words untranslated in post- 
colonial texts is a political act, because while translation is not admissible in itself, glossing gives the 
translated word, and thus the ‘receptor’ culture, the higher status” (Ashcroft et al. 65). This political act of 
leaving words untranslated not only attributes a “higher status” to the native culture but also brings into 
focus local knowledge systems. This focus on local knowledge can be interpreted as an exercise of agency 
since it recognizes the native culture, and Bignall conceptualizes agency as the desire for recognition (38). 

Local knowledge is also called “subjugated knowledge” and occupies a subordinate position in the 
hierarchy of what forms the knowledge system (qtd. in Gandhi 43). Gilles Deleuze and Félix Guattari use the 
term “minor” knowledge for this local knowledge and explain how these have been “deterritorialised” by 
the hegemonic discourse (qtd. in Gandhi 43). TTDK brings these ideas to the forefront through the selective 
use of language. Language becomes political since it is inseparable from culture. Thus, these arguments 
exemplify the use of language as an agency for postcolonial subjects. This use is not limited to Ngugi and 
Mugo; it is common to many postcolonial writers. Derek Walcott also uses the agential nature of language 
in “Pantomime.” 


“Pantomime” (2008) 

“Pantomime” by Derek Walcott is set in Tobago, which was a British colony. Trinidad and Tobago 
attained independence in 1962 and became a republic in 1976. The colonization of the Caribbean began 
with Spain, and it became a British colony in 1802. “Pantomime” depicts the relationship between an English 
hotel owner, Harry Trewe, and his Creole servant, Jackson Phillip. It begins with Trewe rehearsing a play in 
the hotel lobby, met with reluctance from Jackson, who urges him to prioritize improving the hotel’s 
condition. Trewe tries to persuade Jackson into rehearsing the play with him. However, Jackson refrains 
from participating, expressing discontent over racial slurs in the play. Eventually, Jackson hijacks the play by 
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portraying Robinson Crusoe and makes Trewe play Friday. Jackson portrays Crusoe as a violent man and 
compares this act with the violence of colonialism. Through this role reversal, “Pantomime” explores the 
themes of colonialism, imperialism, identity, and agency in the Caribbean. 

Language serves as an imperialist tool and creates a conflict between the native language and the 
colonizer’s language. The replacement of one’s native language with the colonizer’s language shows the 
extent to which the colonial experience can prove to be pervasive and how it becomes internalized. 
However, language can act in favor of the colonized by imbibing them with an agency. Jackson expresses his 
understanding of colonialism and his antipathy towards it via language when he uses his words to state that 
“for three hundred years | [blacks] served you [whites] [...] But after a while the child does get frighten of 
the shadow he make. He say to himself, That is too much obedience, | better hads stop” (Walcott 137). 
Jackson calls the play rehearsal the “history of imperialism” (140). He has two accents—English and Creole. 
He alternates between the two accents, which is a conscious choice. It endows him with a sense of selfhood. 
This notion of selfhood is essential to the performance of agency. Harry realizes that Jackson 
“mispronounce[s] words on purpose” (144). This comment highlights Jackson’s choice to use the language 
to his benefit and refusal to succumb to the colonizer’s language, underlining his agency. Walcott 
emphasizes the Creolization of English by Jackson, who uses his native language and simultaneously 
participates in “inventing language” (137). Language, thus, serves as an everyday form of resistance. 

Walcott uses words such as “Bohbolee” and “bwana.” These words are rooted in the Caribbean 
community. He uses these words instead of words that would be more suitable for the colonizer. This choice 
ends up portraying Jackson as a Creolized Crusoe and engaging in what Lashley sees as a: “subversion of 
language [...] of the entire system of cultural assumptions on which the texts of the English canon are based 
and the whole discourse of metropolitan control within which they were able to be imposed” (qtd. in 
Ashcroft et al. 47). In this context, language can be viewed as a social action entwined with power. 

Walcott refuses to engage in the “symbolic violence” caused by unbalanced power relations between 
the colonizer and the colonized. Pierre Bourdieu states that symbolic violence “occurs when individuals 
mistakenly consider a standard dialect or style of speaking to be truly superior to the way they themselves 
speak, rather than an arbitrary difference afforded social significance” (qtd. in Ahearn 111). By presenting 
the Creolized English, Walcott exercises his choice of select native words and refrains from privileging the 
colonizer’s language over the native language. This selection of words can be perceived as a form of 
postcolonial agency. “Pantomime” makes use of the concept of mimicry to display postcolonial agency. 

Mimicry is a form of agency in postcolonial studies. It is a subversive tool, and a “resistance strategy” 
since the “crucial characteristic of colonial identity that is captured through mimicry is absence of fixed 
identity, and the mimed reflection of this absence thus collapses the self-certainty associated with colonial 
authority” (Bignall 74, emphasis original). For Homi Bhabha, mimicry refers to the adoption of the 
mannerisms of the colonizer by the colonized subjects. It is a form of power exercised over the colonized. 
However, it forces “slippage” (126), enabling mimicry to become a subversive tool. “Pantomime” employs 
this idea of mimicry as resistance and agency in Jackson's portrayal. His defiance is evident as the mimicry 
carries on. Although he feigns indifference to the role reversal, Jackson seizes it as an opportunity to mock 
colonialism and its prejudices. Harry remarks that “pretending indifference to this game [...] but you’ve 
manipulated it your way” (147). Utilizing the act of imitation, Jackson takes control of the play and makes 
Harry the “white cannibal” (134). This reversal challenges the idea of the blacks as uncivilized. It destabilizes 
the characteristics that mark the white identity. 

Walcott also questions the notion of religion. The civilizing mission was based on the premise that the 
white man is providing the black man with religion to save his soul. However, the black man faced 
exploitation at the hands of the white. Walcott brings into question the true reason behind the civilizing 
mission. This interrogation, where Jackson questions the motives of Harry and addresses him as a cannibal, 
not only subverts the colonizer-colonized relationship but also blurs this distinction. This blurring is an act 
of agency on Walcott’s part, whereby he interrogates the history propagated by the colonizer. “Pantomime” 
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also brings forth the idea of parroting or mimicry through the figure of Harry’s parrot and its use of racial 
slurs. Jackson kills the parrot. This killing acts as a trope for the killing of colonial culture and its 
accompanying prejudices. He expresses no regret over the killing and mocks Harry by stating that the parrot 
“choke[d] from prejudice” (148). Jackson, thus, uses the space for imitation and mimicry to exercise his 
agency. Mimicry and its practices “emerge as one of the most elusive and effective strategies” to exert 
power (Bhabha 126). “Pantomime” employs the story of Robinson Crusoe. It destabilizes the meanings 
attached to the terms colonizer and colonized. In Daniel Defoe’s story, Crusoe acts as a settler who taught 
language and religion to Friday. This colonizer-colonized relationship is blurred and subverted by Walcott to 
disassemble the Occident versus Orient binary. The play opens with Harry’s conception of himself as a 
Crusoe-like figure: 


Just picture a lonely island 

and a beach with its golden sand. 
There walks a single man 

in the beautiful West Indies! (132) 


When Jackson appears with his breakfast, Harry calls him Friday. However, Harry decides to bring a 
twist to the story. He makes Jackson, the servant, a master, and himself Friday because of Jackson’s refusal 
to play Friday.This rendition of the story of Robinson Crusoe is an entertaining factor for Harry. However, 
Jackson is aware of the political implications of a black man playing the character of Crusoe. His opposition 
to this scheme is clear when Jackson refuses to be a part of it. This refusal is an act of defiance on Jackson’s 
part against the white man. Walcott, here, blurs the distinction between the colonizer and the colonized. 
He achieves this by the interchange of the roles of Crusoe and Friday between Harry and Jackson. Walcott 
presents another version of Robinson Crusoe. In it, he envisions the relationship between Crusoe and Friday 
mediated by slavery. Jackson states that “I want to tell you ‘bout Robinson Crusoe. He tell Friday, when | do 
so, do so. Whatever | do, you must do like me... That was the first example of slavery, ’Cause | am still Friday 
and you ain’t me” (138). This statement shows that Jackson is aware of his position as a colonized subject 
who cannot become a master even ina farce that Harry seeks to recreate. The character of Robinson Crusoe 
also occurs in other works by Walcott. In “The Figure of Crusoe,” Walcott posits Crusoe as an ancestor who 
was a co-creator of Caribbean society along with Friday. This conceptualization imbibes Walcott with a 
postcolonial agency where he has the power to subvert the popular version written by a white man and 
investigate the stereotypical roles through a comical recital of the story. Through the course of this comical 
examination, Jackson is continuously given more rationality and power over Harry by Walcott. 


Conclusion 

The works discussed in this paper address the common theme of resistance and agency in select 
postcolonial literature. These works also bring forth the heterogeneous identities of the postcolonial 
subjects. The idea of native identity is a form of postcolonial agency as well. As Simon During argues, “the 
post-colonial desire is the desire of decolonised communities for an identity” (qtd. in Bignall 71). Agency is 
considered as the desire for recognition. It is critical to note the constant acts of resistance in response to 
colonialism and its official history. These acts are practiced continuously. 

According to Elleke Boehmer, “the struggle for selfhood [...] depends, not on discursive play but ona 
day to day lived resistance, a struggle for meanings which is in the world as well as on paper” (qtd. in Gandhi 
159). The sense of selfhood is integral to agency. Thus, this view propagated by Boehmer posits a duality of 
the postcolonial agency. This duality is on the level of everyday resistance executed by natives against 
colonialism and neocolonialism and the resistance performed by writers. Through the course of the paper, 
the idea of writing as a political act has been established. 
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This notion of writing underlines the role of postcolonial literature in challenging the Western discourse. 
Postcolonial literature is “devoted to undoing the representations of native cultures within colonial texts 
because it is argued that the power, authority and right to represent one’s own culture is a marker of 
sovereignty” (Nayar, Dictionary 133). The very idea of sovereignty invokes agency and subverts the claim 
that postcolonial subjects are devoid of agency. This invocation of agency transforms a body composed of 
dominated forces into a body constituted of dominating forces (Deleuze, as qtd. in Bignall 132), thus 
negating the distinction between the colonizer and the colonized. This negation is political in nature. As 
Diana Coole writes, “To invoke negativity is thus to exhort political intervention while already performing a 
political act: it destabilizes illusions of perfection, presence and permanence by associating the positive with 
petrified and illegitimate structures of power” (qtd. in Bignall 31). 

Postcolonial agency lies not only in subverting the colonial discourse but also the nationalist discourse. 
Postcoloniality is “mediated and accomplished through the discourses and structures of nation-ness” 
(Gandhi 110). Devi exemplifies this view in “The Hunt.” The Oraon population exists in a state of poverty and 
continues to be exploited. The difference is that their countrymen, instead of the Britishers, now exploit 
them. This state of the nation is postcolonial as well as neocolonial. Pramod K. Nayar states, “the politically 
independent nations (former colonies) rarely have economic independence. Their economic policies are 
usually subject to scrutiny and even pressure by First World nations or supranational organizations [...]” 
(Dictionary 115). Thus, the coexistence of postcolonialism with neocolonialism is explored in the 
postcolonial literature discussed in the paper. Ngugi and Mugo also present this state of Kenya through 
Kimathi’s temptation in the form of neocolonialists. Walcott touches upon neocolonialism; this is 
demonstrated when Jackson tells Harry that the colonists have returned to their country, but the Caribbean 
remains the same. The exposure and critique of this sort of nation-ness is a political act intended to 
transform society. The ability to bring out a reform in the country can be interpreted as the agency exercised 
by writers. 

Walcott, Ngugi and Mugo, and Devi utilize imperial tools to subvert colonial discourse. Mimicry acted as 
an instrument to control the colonized, where they aspired to be like the colonizer—imitating a culture that 
is not one’s own led to the corrosion of the native identity. This imitation furthered the spread of colonialism. 
However, Walcott uses the concept of mimicry to blur the boundaries between the West and the East. 
Mimicry also serves to negate this dichotomy. He also uses the famous story of Robinson Crusoe, a part of 
the English canon, to interrogate the problematic nature of ‘othering’ someone based on their race. Walcott 
in “Pantomime” also highlights language and its importance in exercising agency for postcolonial subjects. 
Ngugi and Mugo emphasize the significance of language as a form of agency. They make use of the local 
language and incorporate it into standard English. The songs of resistance in the play are in the languages 
of Kenya. Ngugi and Mugo refuse to adhere to the conventions of the colonizer’s language. They retell the 
history of Kenya. This history contests the historiography propagated by the Britishers. TTDK expresses the 
postcolonial agency through its refusal to be assimilated into the colonizer’s language and discourse. It also 
underlines the notion of the agential nature of violence. Devi also demonstrates how resorting to violence 
can be considered as an agency. “The Hunt” rejects both neocolonialism and nationalism. It aims to endow 
the tribals with a subaltern agency. Thus, this paper focuses on the overlapping concerns in the texts 
discussed in relation to the conceptualization of agency. 
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